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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


The last Rehearsal. 

Our clamorous call, ‘‘ Come, gentle Spring,” 

By that seasen soft has at length been heeded : 
The sway of Winter, the cruel king, 

By a milder reign once more succeeded, 
And we are aguin reminded hew, 

To a quickstep ceaseless and universal, 
All pleasant moments move on, for now 

We have sung at our last Rehearsal. 


Week by week we have met in the hall 
Ever cheerful and ever inviting, 
At the skilful piano call 
Our hundred voices in song uniting: 
Week with week in continual chase 
Into the Past has been retreating: 
Movements of time whose steady pace 
You can retard by no baton’s beating. 


And now no more shall I watch to see 
The groups of sweet alto and treble faces : 
No more shall we tenors ring out high G, 
Or wait for the tread of the ponderous basses : 
The kindly conductor shall no more 
Urge aiong the shrinking sopranos; 
Nor hurriedly raise his eyes from his score, 
To hush us down into softer pianos. 


If we pass the hall on the wonted night, 
Ne sound of music shall we discover : 
The windows shall gleam with the welcoming light 
No more, for the musical season is over. 
Number Twenty and Thirty-three 
And Eleven, and many another number, 
Duet and solo, choral and giee, 
Within their covers at length may slumber. 


And shall not we who so oft in this hall 
From the composer's inspiration 
Have felt new life in the words of, Paul, 
Words of praise and of trust »nd of resignation, 
One moment ponder ere we depart, 
(And let it not dull this hour of pleasure) 
How the singer his consecrated art 
As a heaveu-sent gift should forever treasure? 


Oh little know they who who, gathered here 
But twice or thrice in the seats before us, 
Listen with all untutored ear,— 
The joys of us who can join in the chorus: 
For the singer breathes a charmed air ; 
Melodies sweet his soul enchanting, 
In his walk, at his toil, and everywhere, 
Perpetual beauty his life is haunting. 


We who the power of song have known, 

We to whom that rich boon is given,— 
Say, walk we not in a world of our own? 

Have we not here foregleams of Heaven ¢ 
Oh were Music the only gift 

By which a Father his love had showed, 
Might we not still that song uplift, 

“ See what leve hath the Father bestowed ?” 


Music, that in the day of care 
The burdens of the heart can lizhten, 
Mu ic, that in the hour of prayer 
Devotion’s fervent glow can heighten, 
Music, that cannot stain nor wound, 
Born of harmonioua air’s vibratio: s, 
No pain, no grief in thy train is found, 
Nought but delights and consolations. 


Oh sweetest angel since time began 
That ever to struggling Earth descended, 
Still soften and thrill the heart of man, 
Till all the discords of life be ended. 
Thy hand as a sister’s here we take : 
The blest companionship still keeping, 
We know we shall see thee when we wake 
Upon a morn that hath no sleeping. 


Now go we forth on our various ways, 
Only a higher Power knows whether, 

At the end of the far-off Autumn days, 
We shall again be met together. 





That Power so enrich us year by year 
To an ever higher life progressing, 

That the sweet Art we have cherished here 
Shall seem but a slight, an inferior blessing. 


March 22. J. 


—__-~»> o> — _ 
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A Tour among the Organs. 
No. I. 
FLorEnceE, Fes. 20, 1859. 

Mr. Editor, — At the suggestion of a friend, I 
send you aplain narrative of my recent organ 
tour through Southern Germany and Switzer- 
land, with the hope that the untravelled portion 
of your readers may care to hear something of 
the famous organs and organ-builders of these 
countries. It may be well to state that my prin- 
cipal object in visiting Germany was, that I 
might have an opportunity of seeing the celebra- 
ted factory of Herr Walcker at Ludwigsberg. 
This well known builder of the great organ in 
Ulm Cathedral, is now engaged in the construc- 
tion of the new organ for our Boston Musie Hall, 
and, as I believe that both you and your readers 
feel considerable interest in this matter, it has oc- 
curred to me that you would not object to see a 
record of my impressions in the columns of your 
Journal. 

My first stopping place, after leaving Paris, 
was Strasbourg, a city containing a population of 
about 70,000 inhabitants. It is famous for its ca- 
thedral, a very imposing structure, some four 
hundred years in building, and finished about the 
middle of the eleventh century. The two west- 
ern towers are very lofty, and one of them is sur- 
mounted by an elegant spire, wrought in open 
stone work, of very elaborate workmanship, and 
rising to the height of 470 feet; its companion, 
designed to correspond with it in all respects, is 
yet unfinished. 

The two principal objects of interest within the 
church are the mechanical clock, constructed by 
Erwin, of Steinbach, and the famous organ, by 
Silbermann. The clock has been recently re- 
paired and greatly improved, and its daily per- 
formances usually attract a large concourse of 
visitors. At twelve o’clock each day, an automa- 
tical figure of death comes forth from a recess 
within the clock, and strikes the hour; then the 
twelve Apostles pass in review before the specta- 
tor, and a large cock, perched on a pinnacle, crows 
three times ; a figure, representing a beadle, then 
follows, who strikes the flags three times, which is 
a signal that the exhibition is over, and that the 
audience must disperse. 

On the day following my arrival I obtained an 
introduction to the organist of the church, and, 
to my surprise, I found this office filled by a wo- 
man, a circumstance by no means uncommon with 
us, but of very rare occurrence in Europe. I 
soon made known my desire to see the organ, and 
the good woman expressed her entire willingness 
to gratify me. We then proceeded to the church, 
entered a side door, which my guide carefully 
locked, and then, atl in the dark, she offered me 
me her hand; this quite unlooked for incident 





rather startled me at first, and under ordinary 


circumstances, I should have declined the propo- 
sal; but the Cimmerian darkness of the place ren- 
dered a helping hand necessary, and, therefore, 
without more ado, I accepted her kind offer, and 
was speédily dragged, rather than guided, through 
the long dark passage way, and up the winding 
stairs to the organ gallery. Soon after our arri- 
val the morning services commenced. A choir 
of priests and boys placed at the extreme eastern 
end of the church, chanted the psalms to the 
eighth Gregorian Tone, accompanied by the or- 
gan, and I was particularly impressed with the 
good taste, as well as the remarkable skill, dis- 
played by the organist in her varied accompani- 
ments to the unisonous singing of the choir. The 
services concluded with a voluntary upon the 
Full Organ, the music consisting of an introduc- 
duction and well wrought fugue by Miiller, of 
Wolfenbiittel; and I was particularly struck dur- 
ing the performance by the skilful pedal play- 
ing of our lady organist ; and it was the more re- 
markable, from the fact that the entire pedal key- 
board was completely shrouded from her view 
by the ample folds of many a yard of the various 
fabrics, such as are usually supposed to belong to 
the costume of her sex, but which need not be 
more particularly referred to. At the conclusion 
of the voluntary the organist resigned her seat to 
me, giving directions to the blowers to remain at’ 
their posts; and, forthwith, I commenced a gene- 
ral examination of this fine organ, considered by 
good judges to be the master-piece of the most 
famous of all the old European builders. On 
one of the front panels isan inscription stating that 
this instrament was built by Silbermann, in the 
year 1714. About thirty years since, some mod- 
ern improvements were added, consisting of two 
octaves of pedal pipes from the sixteen feet C, 
and two coupling movements, connecting the 
pedal keys with the great and choir organs. 
There are three manuals, viz., choir, great, and 
echo, this latter being usually found in all the old 
German organs, and it may be considered as the 
immediate predecessor of our modern, and still 
more effective swell organ. The most. striking 
characteristics of this instrument are the exquis- 
ite voicing of the pipes (especially the flue work), 
the remarkable blending character of the differ- 
ent registers, whether used separately, or in com- 
binations, and the silvery bell-like tone of the 
mixtures; in these important particulars I con- 
sider Silbermann to be, by far, the greatest organ 
builder that has ever lived, and as his immediate 
successors fell far below him, in the general qual- 
ity of their work, we may suppose that he pos- 
sessed certain secrets in his art, which he did not 
impart to others, and which died with him. The 
reeds in the Strasbourg organ are not to my lik- 
ing; in quality of tone, they are what would be 
technically termed hard and scratchy ; and in this 
department of pipe work I consider the Germans 
(with the exception of Schulze) very inferior to 
the best French, English and American builders. 
Just before leaving the organ gallery, my lady 
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friend recommended me to visit the Church of 
St. Thomas, which contains, among other objects 
of interest, a large and fine organ, by Silber- 
mann, and considered in some respects superior 
to that in the Cathedral, but upon reaching the 
church, I found, to my regret, that the organist 
was absent from town, and so was compelled to 
defer the pleasure anticipated, until a more fit- 
ting opportunity presented itself. On the follow- 
ing day I took my departure from Strasbourg, 
and arrived in Stuttgard early the same evening. 
This, in some respects, rather handsome looking 
town is the capital of the kingdom of Wurtem- 
berg, and contains the principal residence of the 
king. The town is large, but the houses in gen- 
eral are low, and extremely ugly in appearance, 
and the streets frightfully dirty, and reeking with 
the vilest odors. The king’s palace is situated in 
one of the cleanest portions of the town, and far 
away from the filthy neighborhood I have just de- 
scribed ; therefore we may conclude that the royal 
noses (some five or six in number, and of various 
sizes and degrees of sensitiveness) are rarely, if 
ever, offended as mine was. 

Among the objects of interest in this town, de- 
serving of especial notice, are the royal gallery of 
pictures, a rare and very valuable collection of 
bibles, and the extensive park and gardens at- 
tached to the King’s palace, which contain many 
delightful drives and walks, and are always open 
to the public. The principal Lutheran church is 
the Stiftskirche, a large and rather ponderous look- 
ing building ; but neither in its exterior nor interior 
architecture does it present anything very pleas- 
ing or attractive to the eye. Within the church 
is a royal closet or pew, which is occupied by the 
king and his family, when attending divine ser- 
vice, and I was told that his majesty was not only 
a very firm supporter of protestant doctrine, but 
remarkably devout in the observance of all reli- 
gious exercises in his church. The only other 
object of interest is the organ, a large, powerful, 
and in many respects, an exceedingly effective 
instrument ; it was not originally built by Walck- 
er, but it is now claimed as his, from the com- 
plete renovation it has undergone at his hands, 
and from the improvements and additions he has 
made to it, within the past few years. On the 
Sunday following my arrival in Stuttgard, I at- 
tended morning service at the Stiftskirche. The 
exercises commenced with the singing of a Cho- 
rale by the congregation, the tune being first giv- 
en out on the organ, in a very plain but appro- 
priate manner. 
in the performance, the congregation appearing 
to rely solely on the ponderous tones of the or- 
gan to support and carry them safely through. 
The singing of the first two verses of the hymn 
seemed to ms both weak and spiritless, whether 
viewed as a mere performance, or as a religious 
exercise ; and even the poweriul support of the 
organ failed to bring forth that mighty mass of 
unisonous sound that one would naturally expect 
to hear from a congregation of nearly three thou- 
sand persons. The last verse of the hymn con- 
tained an ascription of praise to the Trinity, and 
the general musical effect was certainly greatly 
enhanced by the addition of four trombones to 
the organ accompaniment; but, even with this 
additional incentive for the congregational choir 
to lift up their voices, there was an entire absence 
of strength and vitality in the performance, and 
in the same weak and listless manner they hum- 


There was no choir to lead or aid 





med through, rather than sung, the remainder of 
the hymn. 

I was not a little disappointed with this 
very unsatisfactory specimen of German congre- 
gational singing, and the more so, because I had 
been led to suppose, that in this matter the Ger- 
mans excelled all other nations; but I have yet to 
visit northern Germany, and doubtless in the 
churches of Berlin or Leipsic I shall hear better 
and more effective congregational singing, and a 
nearer realization of the anticipations I had 
formed of it. After service I made my way to 
the organ gallery, and at the conclusion of the 
voluntary, went forward and introduced myself 
to the organist. The good old man received me 
in a very cordial manner, and fortunately under- 
stood English well enough to reply to all my 
questions. He mentioned Dr. Upham’s visit to 
Stuttgard, and seems to remember it with evident 
pleasure, and then said: “ Your countrymen (I 
have reason to believe) will be proud of the 
grand organ, now building for them, by Walcker.” 

On the following day I met the organist at the 
church by appointment, and had every facility af- 
forded me for examining the organ at my leisure. 
This noble instrument has eighty stops, four man- 
uals, each of the eight feet C compass, and two 
sets of pedal keys. There are also coupling 
movements to connect the different manuals with 
each other, but none to unite the pedal keyboards 
with the manuals. The German plan with re- 
gard to the arrangement of the registers, and the 
disposition of the manuals, differs materially from 
the English and American system. In the Stutt- 
gard organ (which resembles in its general plan 
other German organs) there are four manuals, 
the first of which answers to our Great Organ, as 
it contains not only the greatest number of pipes, 
but they are also of a larger scale than those be 
longing to the other manuals, and voiced ona 
stronger wind. The second manual may be con- 
sidered as another Great organ, but on a smaller 
scale, the pipes being more delicately voiced, and 
fewer in number. The third manual, in its gen- 
eral arrangement and effect, resembles our Choir 
Organ. The fourth manual is the Echo organ, so 
called because the pipes are enclosed in a box, 
and placed up some distance from the performer, 
thereby producing a subdued and delicate quality 
of tone, resembling a distant response to the 
third manual. The two Pedal organs are called 
respectively the great and little ; both are of the 
same compass, and, of course, each of them is 
acted upon by a separate key-board. The for- 
mer contains the largest number of registers, and 
isin fact the principal pedal organ. The little 
pedal is placed just above the short keys of its 
neighbor ; it usually has from two to six registers 
belonging to it, such as Dulcianas, or Double Dia- 
pasons, of sixteen feet tone ; and, sometimes, one 
or two eight feet stops; the pipes are invariably 
of small scale, and delicately voiced, as this pedal 
is only designed to be used with soft combinations 
such as are found in the Choir and Echo manuals. 

The Stuttgard organ contains a remarkably fine 
and effective thirty-two feet Open Diapason. in 
the great pedal ; every pipe throughout the entire 
compass has a real and decided sound; and, al- 
though voiced up to the full extent of its scale, 
its tones are neither rough nor windy, but, on 
the contrary, it possesses that soft yet pervading 
quality so rarely met with, and which may be 
described as a tone which we feel rather than 





hear. The scale is quite small, the C C CC pipe 
measuring only one foot and eight inches across 
the mouth. The thirty-two feet pedal reed in 
this organ was very unsatisfactory to my ear; it 
was hard and coarse in tone and very unequal in 
its voicing, and these defects stood out in a pain- 
fully prominent manner, even when this register 
was used with the combined power of all the 
manuals. 

And now let me say a few words in re- 
gard to the German Echo Organ, and also some- 
thing in praise of its immediate rival and succes- 
sor, our well known Swell Organ. It will be re- 
membered that I have already remarked that the 
echo organ was undoubtedly the immediate pre- 
cursor of our present swell, but the latter has re- 
ceived such extensive improvements within the 
last thirty years, that we can no longer consider 
there is much resemblance between them. The 
pipes belonging to the echo organ are placed in 
a wooden box, and covered in on all sides ; there- 
fore the tones appear subdued and remote ; this is 
the only effect it produces, and so far it may be 
compared with our swell, when the blinds are 
closed. The swell organ, although of German 
invention, seems to be indebted solely to English 
and American skill and ingenuity for its present 
excellence and effectiveness ; and without doubt, 
the most valuable improvements ‘that have yet 
been made in this department of organ building, 
originated with our well known Dr. Hodges, who, 
some thirty years since, planned the magnificent 
swell in the organ in St. James’s Church, Bristol, 
England, and some years Jater, the almost equally 
celebrated swell organs, in Trinity Church and 
St. John’s Chapel, New York : and notwithstand- 
ing the great progress that has been made in or- 
gan building, both in Europe and America, the 
swells which have. been constructed from Dr. 
Hodges plans are still considered as altogether 
the best and the most effective that have yet 
been made. These important improvements 
would, no doubt, be in more general use, both in 
America and Europe, were it not for the fact that 
the construction of these swells involves a much 
larger outlay of money than purchasers are usu- 
ally willing to bestow upon this department of 
organ building, and this is perhaps the only rea- 
son why these valuable improvements have not 
been more generally adopted. 

We know that the organs in the cathedrals and 
churches of England and America are invariably 
provided with swells, and a church organ would 
be considered incomplete, if it was deficient in 
this department. In both countries the swell or- 
gan is considered indispensable, and whether it is 
used as an accompaniment to the voices, in the 
giving out of the chant or the psalm tune, in the 
voluntaries and interludes, or in the introduction 
to the anthem, its great effectiveness is always 
felt, and its usefulness for these purposes fully 
recognized. In Germany, the organ builders 
(with perhaps the single exception of Schulze) 
seem to have studiously avoided the introduction 
of swells into their organs, but this fact will not 
appear so strange when we remember that in all 
the German Lutheran churches the singing is 
performed by the congregation, and without the 
aid of a choir, therefore there seems a direct ne- 
cessity that the organ accompaniment should be 
loud, and of an uniform strength of tone, so that 
the comparatively untrained voices of the congre- 
gation may receive firm and adequate support, 
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but this they would nct get from our modern 
ewell, with its delicate shades of expression and 
its alternate diminuendos and crescendos, and 
though admirable in producing grand effects with 
a trained choir of voices, it must be deemed un- 
suitable as an accompaniment to a congregation, 
and when used for such a purpose, the voices 
wonld be likely to fall away from the proper 
pitch, and other disastrous results would be sure 
to follow. Still I do not see that, for this reason 
alone, the swell should be excluded from German 
organs; surely there are occasions when it might 
be used to great purpose and advantage, and I 
feel sure that if this really valuable and impor- 
tant feature in organ building could once obtain 
a foothold in Germany, so that its merits might 
be fairly observed and tested, it would ere long 
become of universal adoption. 

My next letter shall contain an account of my 
visit to Walcker’s organ factory, at Ludwigsberg, 
and also some interesting details in regard to the 
famous organs at Ulm, Weingarten, Berne and 
Fribourg. SF. 





Sketch of the Life of Beethoven. 
BY G. A. MACFARREN. 


(Continued from volume 14, page 413.) 

In 1808, the composition of the pianoforte concerto 
in G, introduced another novelty in construction, 
which, apparently trifling in itself, has led to impor- 
tant results in the design of subsequent productions. 
This is, the announcing at once the character of the 
work by opening the composition with a solo for the 
pianoforte, instead of, as had previously been the ac- 
cepted custom, preceding the entry of the principal 
instrument by the long tufti which is a complete epi- 
tome of the first movement. Four years later, a fur- 
ther modification of the coventional form of this class 
of composition was made in the Concerto in FE flat, 
where, for the first time, the universally customary 
pause for the player’s cadence is omitted ; and the 
direction “ Senza cadenza” definitely prohibits the 
executant from indulging in such manifestation of in- 
vention er the want of it, as is allowed, nay, exacted 
of him in all antecedent concertos. 

In 1809, Beethoven was offered the appointment 
at Cassel of Kapellmeister to Jerome Bonaparte, 
King of Westphalia, with a salary of 600 ducats, and 
an equipage. Such an engagement, with the inde- 
pendence it was to secure, and the opportunities it 
Was to open, was most desirable to the already world- 
acknowledged artist; but so highly was his merit 
prized, and so cordial was the feeling in his interest, 
that the Archduke Rudolf, Prince Lobkowitz, and 
Prince Kinsky — perpetual honour be to them for 
their illustrious liberality —subscribed together to 
pay him an annual pension of 4000 florins, with the 
condition, which he accepted, that he should not hold 
an office out of the Austrian dominions: and the 
composer was thus placed in a position to be indiffer- 
ent to every consideration in his works but the ad- 
vancement of his art. 

A circumstance connected with this incident 
strong’yex mplifi's Beethoven’s suspicious character, 
his re di ‘ss to take offence, and his generous zeal to 
atcne for it. Young Ries, to whom he had given a 
thousand proofs of friendship, on being told that his 
master had refused the appointment at Cassel, wrote 
to ask his permission to apply for it for himself. His 
repeated letters to this effect received no reply; 
equally in vain he sought to speak to him, until an 
accidental meeting gave him an opportunity, when 
Beethoven disdainfully retorted — “ Do you presume 
t» think that you could fill an office that has been of- 
f red to me?” Stung to the quick by this repulse, 
Ries forced him to an explanation, when he owned 
that he had supposed his pupil to be trying against 
him for the engagement, and that his conduct was in 
resentment of the fancied opposition ; but being now 
corvineed that he had supposed falsely, he exerted 
himself with far more energy to obtain the post for 
Ries than he had done to secure it for himself. The 
exertion was, however, to no effect, for during the 
delay the appointment had been given to Blangini, a 
composer, whose romances and notturnes (the only 
pieces of his production that have overlived him), 
show how very different a quality of musicianship 
from that of the great master, was adequate to the 
— age of the duties which Beethoven had de- 

clined. 





Other anecdotes of Beethoven’s relationship with 
Ries equally illustrate his wayward, wilful, and im- 
petuous temper; and, as much as the touching inci- 
dent, already related, of the composer’s recollection 
of an old kindness of his pupil’s father, when he first 
received the son in Vienna, these, which show a less 
kindly, though scarcely a less genial phase of his 
character, serve to vitalise our idea of his personality, 
and are therefore worth narrating. For instance ; 
when the proof-sheets of the three Sonatas (Op. 29) 
arrived from the publishers, Beethoven, who was en- 
gaged at his desk, desired Ries to play the Sonata in 
G: he complied, of course, and proceeded without 
interruption, till that place in the last page of the first 
movement where the composition had been tampered 
with by the introduction of two bars; the player hav- 
ing no authority but the copy before him, went on in- 
nocently with his performance, when the composer, 
infuriated at the interpolation, resented upon the hap- 
less executant the effrontery of the publisher, by 
rushing across the room, and knocking Ries from his 
seat at the pianoforte, to the floor. It was easy to 
convince him that Ries was blameless in the matter, 
but the master was so incensed with the liberty taken 
with his work by the publisher, that he withdrew the 
copyright of the three Sonatas, and assigned it to 
another house. Again; when Clementi visited Vi- 
enna, some one indiscreetly suggested to Beethoven 
that, in consideration of his high standing, this fa- 
mous artist ought to pay him the courtesy of waiting 
on him to pay his respects ; Clementi, on the other 
hand, fancied that, being a stranger, the ceremony of 
the first visit was due to himself; the result was, that 
each took offence at the other, offence so deep, that, 
though chance occasionally led them to sit face to 
face at the same table in a public dining-room, 
neither would speak to his opposite neighbour ; and 
Ries who was always his master’s companion, was so 
far involved in the affront, that he dared not, at the 
risk of Beethoven’s friendship, exchange greetings 
with his own familiar Kling] who was studying with 
Clementi, and was his associate at the dinner-table. 
One further and far more striking example ; the An- 
dante in F (separately published as Op. 35) was de- 
signed for the second movement of the Sonata in C, 
Op. 53, but replaced by the single paye of /argo pre- 
ceding the finale, on account of the great length of 
the entire composition. Beethoven played this ex- 
quisite movement to his pupil immediately he had 
written it, and Ries, meeting Prince Lichnowsky the 
same evening, delighted him with a vivid reminis- 
cence of the newest emanation of his master’s genius. 
The Prince, whose memory was not less retentive, 
went the next day to Beethoven, and, for jest’s sake, 
offered to play him something he pretended to have 
just composed : with the master’s consent, his noble 
patron accordingly played a second-hand recollection 
of Ries’s reminiscence. Beethoven with a singularly 
childlike simplicity, had no apprehension of the jest, 
and, more vexed than surprised at what he supposed 
to be an unlucky coincidence proposed to cancel his 
movement. When the Prince’s trick of memory was 
explained, the impulsive composer broke forth in a 
torrent of anger against poor Ries, and interpreting 
what any one else would esteem a graceful compli- 
ment, as a treacherous betrayal of his confidence, 
swore he would never again play to his pupil an un- 
published composition — a vow which he kept so im- 
placably that no reasoning, persuasion, entreating, 
nor even the tears of the victim of his unjust suspicion, 
could at any time induce him to retract it. 

To return from this retrogression. In 1810 the 
Mass in C was brought out, its first performance 
being in the chapel of Prince Esterhazy, of which 
Hummel was master; and it was from the misinter- 
pretation of a look of that distinguished musician on 
this occasion, that the susceptible Beethoven assumed 
an offence which separated the two for many years. 
Allusion has been made to the freedom of the com- 
poser’s religious sentiments, recurrence to which is 
not untimely in reference to this remarkable ecclesias- 
tical work — remarkable for the poetical conception 
of the text it embodies — equally remarkable for the 
infinite beauty of the technical means by which this is 
rendered. Beethoven's life-long habits had fully 
familiarised him with everything that was conven- 
tional in the subject; but the impersonal aspect in 
which his personal feelings led him to regard it, in- 
duced the newand profound readings, which, with all 
their ideality, and with all their impressiveness, 
might scarcely have proceeded from an_ entirely 
orthodox thinker. What has been ventured in criti- 
cism upon Beethoven’s fugal writing, applies more 
pertinently to nothing than to the examples in this 
composition, which are the isolated passages through- 
out the work that admit a question of their consum- 
mate beauty. 

In this year, Bettine von Arnim introduced herself 
to Beethoven, who, always yearning for companion- 
ship with the other sex, was enraptured to find in this 


celebrated lady one with whom he could converse 
upon the subject of his art, and thus unfold his deep- 
est meditations. Her description of him to Goethe 
is perhaps an idealism ; but if it divests the artist of 
his mere humanities, it presents, the more clearly for 
this, that spiritual nature, the working of which in his 
music, confirms her portraiture. In his mere hu- 
manities, however, Beethoven was not an ordinary 
being, and whoever denies a licence to his eccentrici- 
ties on the grounds of his greatness, cannot but con- 
cede it on the score of his infirmity. Certain it is, 
that when he went his daily walk round the city, 
through all weathers, and in all seasons, at the ex- 
treme of speed, fulfilling in his wild appearance all 
that can be imagined of a state of inspiration, the 
people knew him, and the lowest of them stood aside 
in reverence of a greatness they appreciated, though 
they might not understand. 

Bettine was the medium of his first communication 
with Goethe, for whose calling as a poet, and for 
himself, as its most worthy representative, he had the 
highest veneration. It was almost as a tribute to the 
greatness of the author, and certainly as an acknowl- 
edgment of the greatness of the play, that he now 
wrote the music for Egmont, in which the world re- 
ceived a new and one of the greatest proofs of the 
abstract power of musical expression. Whatever 
spiritual affinity there may have been between the 
musician and the poet, there was no personal con- 
geniality; and thus, though they became acquainted, 
they did not, as they could not, become friends. 

The opposite character of these two men, alike im- 
portant in their respective arts, was whimsically ex- 
emplified on an occasion when, walking together, 
they met the imperial cavalcade, including the mu- 
sician’s warm admirer, munificent patron, and per- 
sonal friend, the Archduke Rudolf. Goethe, the 
courtier, a man of the world, stepped into the ditch 
to make way for the cortege, and, baring his head, 
bowed to salute them; Beethoven, the republican, 
the man of prejudice, set his hat firmly on his head, 
crossed his arms upon his breast, and walked proud- 
ly — may one not say ostentatiously — through the 
midst of the party, of whom some of the riders were 
more or less inconvenienced to avoid injuring him. 
Was Beethoven right in supposing that he thus as- 
serted the nobility of his art ? 

In 1812, Beethoven wrote music for Kotzebue’s 
masque, The Ruins of Athens, to inaugurate a new 
theatre in Pesth ; but how much besides the overture 
of this very unequal work belongs to the present oc- 
casion, how much to that of its reproduction with a 
new text in October, 1822, seems to be unknown. 
King Stephen, a work of the same class, may, from 
the nature of its subject, and the style of its music 
(excepting always the march, the duet, and the der- 
vise p seed of the former piece), perhaps be attribu- 
ted to the same date. 

Maizel, the inventor of the metronome, who had a 
scientific knowledge of mechanics, and who was an 
intimate friend of Beethoven, attempted the construc- 
tion of an instrument that should assist the master’s 
hearing. No price would have been too great for the 
accomplishment of such a service, which would have 
restored the artist socially to the world, and opened 
to him anew the external effects of music ! and the 
sufferer deemed it but small compensation to com- 
pose a piece for the display of an extensive barrel 
organ of the mechanist’s invention, and he wrote ac- 
cordingly the Battle Symphony. 

The idea of this work, the manner in which it was 
to be carried out, and even the means to be employed, 
down to the minutest detail, were suggested by Miil- 








zel; and with this account of its purpose and its 
origin, all that is unaccountable in the emanation of 
such a production from Beethoven is explained. 
Miilzel afterwards persuaded him to adapt it for the 
orchestra ; and in this shape it was first performed at 
a concert given in December, 1813, for the benefit of 
the Austrian soldiers who had been wounded at the 
battle of Hanau, in which all the most distinguished 
musicians of the time, regardless of professional pre- 
cedence co-operated. The instrument from which 
Beethoven expected the revival of his happiness, 

roved a failure; but its constructor still esteemed 

imself the proprietor of the “ Battle Symphony,” 
and obtaining, since the author refused om. one, & 
surreptitious and imperfect copy of the score, had the 
work performed in different places for his own emo- 
lument. Beethoven was not more disgusted at this 
nefarious proceeding than at the neglect, by our 
Prince Regent, of the same composition, of which, 
though it was dedicated to him, though a copy was 
sent him; and though the author used every means 
to urge him on the subject, he never made any 
acknowledgment. 


(To be continued.) 












































Public Behavior. 

Harper’s Lounger has been in Boston, was present 
at the T'renkle Concert — that is, his alter ego was — 
and thus writes to himself about it. 


“My dear Mr. Lounger,—I observe that you have 
a word to say now and then about the conduct of 
grown-up people in various situations, and I make 
bold, therefore, to tell you of the difference which I 
lately remarked between the behavior of an audience 
in New York and one in Boston. Nobody need fly 
into a passion in advance, and say that he doesn’t 
wish to hear what a stuck-up Athenian has to say, 
becanse Iam not an Athenian; Lama plain Knick- 
erbocker, thank Heaven! and eat my krollers, and 
drink my beer, and smoke my pipe upon the stoop, 
and scofi at the Boston State House, and have my 
own opinion of the Frog Pond. 

* But that is neither here nor there (I. mean my 
opinion, not the Frog Pond: which, as you know, 
and all men know, is very much there indeed) ; the 
point is the conduct of the public of the two cities. 

“On a certain Friday morning, not a hundred 
years ago, I went to the Exhibition of Declamation 
by the students of Columbia College. The exercises 
were held in Niblo’s Saloon, which was crowded by 
a throng of ladies and gentlemen (at least they 
seemed to be such). But when the speaking began 
on the platform it began throughout the house. I, 
who had come to listen (not that any of my children 
took part, but as a friend of education and of youth) 
was appalled at the loud murmur around me. 

“ My young friend, Mr. Emerson, was indeed list- 
ened to, as he deserved to be. But he had the good 
luck to come first on the programme ; and so my 
other young friends, Mr. Laurence, Mr. Post, Mr. 
Greenwood, and Mr. Pell were vociferously applaud- 
ed—but not much heard. In fact, it was Babel; and 
I was glad to hear President King censure the inde- 
cency of the incessant talking among the audience. 

“ But it did no good. They talked on louder than 
ever. When they applauded, it was done with such 
stamping and shouting that there is not a circus in 
the world that would not have been disgraced by it ; 
and the President, with just severity, cried indignant- 
ly, ‘I call upon the students of the college to sepa- 
rate themselves from those who come here to make 
a ruffian noise !’ 

“ The whole thing was a noisy row. The applause 
indicated no intelligence and no appreciation, but 
simply a foolish determination to make as much con- 
fusion as possible, It was an immense audience of 
apparently respectable people ; and if the offenders 
were only a few among them, they should have been 
removed by the police. 

“The next morning business (W. T. goods) took 
me to Bostoa. LT arrived at evening, because IT had 
arranged to see a dealer at Hartford and one at Wor- 
cester; and so had to give the day to travel. Look- 
ing around to see how L should amuse myself, I ob- 
served a notice of a concert at the Music Hall, and 
thither I went. 

“?Tis a noble hall, and at least three thousand 
people were packed into it. The musie was entirely 
German, of which I was glad enough, for I have 
long wanted to have the taste of Trovatore taken ont 
of my mouth. | Note to the indignant reader: You 
are a great lover of Zyovatore, and think me a barba- 
rian. Well, think so. A man who would be sensi- 
tive about the Trovatore would have just wit enough 
to abuse me for liking an entirely Cerman concert. 
I prefer a flowing beaker of Burgundy to your thin, 
sweet wine-whey, and gooseberry wine at that. No 
—thank you! “I take Clos de Vougeot; wish you 
much pleasure with your sweet slops. Day! day !] 

“The thing is that the audience was magnificent 
in numbers and in conduct. The performance was 
admirable. There was an arrangement for eight 
hands of Weber's Jnvitation to the Waltz. It was 
by Otto Dresel—a pianist whom New York lost; 
and, losing, lost the most passionate and poetic player 
in the country. Dresel played with three friends, Mr. 
J. C. D. Parker among them. The first time it 
went splendidly. The next, obeying a determined 
encore, it fell out of time a little. But, on the whole 
it was an exquisite concert. There was no piece too 
long, nor were there too many pieces ; and when the 




















three thousand applauded, they did not bang their | 





heels and sticks and umbrellas 1 
did not yelp and shout Hi! hi!—they did not whistle 
and roar—but a solid clapping of hands, uninterrupt- 
ed by a single heel, not only made the best applause, 
but showed that it was the applause of people worth 
the pleasing. 

“1 take the liberty to prefer that kind of audience 
gathered to hear music, to the one I encountered in 
my native city which came to hear oratory. The 
Athenians behaved with dignity aud self-respect, and 
a profoundly intelligent and appreciative enjoyment. 


gainst the floor—they | 
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The Knickerbockers behaved like cireus riders, row- | 
I know what Boston has to strug- | 
I have actually seen that yellow State | 


dies, and children. 
gle with. 


House—yellow enough to give all Massachusetts the | 


jaundice, Iam fully aware of the Frog Pond, and 
the other difficulties. I reflect with pardonable pride 
upon our nine millions tax, and smile with sympathy 
upon a little city so handy that a man needs less than 
an hour to reach his home from his office. 

“ But I must acknowledge that little Boston bears 
up bravely under its airy and shady Common, its 
clean streets, and its conveniences. I grant. that 
it has grown somewhat sober in the effort to sit 
upon three hills at onee; and I sce that stretch- 
ing, with the mere fatigue of growth it has already 
laid its head in Roxbury, and its finger tips 
on Cambridge and Charlestown. But I am not 
yet prepared to believe what I lately saw in the 
Springfield Republican, that the Atlantic Ocean rises 
in Boston harbor and flows eastward. 

“ These are things that naturally make a wise man 
—[| Note to the indignant reader: Meaning me]—pon- 
der. But, settle them how he will, he cannot deny 
that the hehavior of a Boston audience is superior to 
thas of Hi-hi-ing Yorkers. 

“ Yours respectfully, Mr. Lounger, 


“Hans Van Tromp.” 





For Dwight's Journal of Music. 
The Vowel Sounds. 

My pear Mr. Dwient:— Your friend “A. W. 

“The sounds ah, o, e, 7, 00, &c., 

and ‘ any compe- 


T,” writes to you: 
are the same in all languages ;” 
tent teacher, whether in London, St. Petersburgh, 
Berlin, Rome, Paris, New York or Boston, will exer- 
cise his pupil in delivering his voice to the vowel 
sounds in all the languages of these respective capi- 
tals, in precisely the same manner ; ” and “ the point 
then is to be taught we//— not to learn of any par- 
ticular person.” 

I presume that there may be found identical sounds 
in most of the European languages, as they spring 
from the same original root ; but does this prove that 
they are at all similar in their musical properties. Is 
it not the pervading spit of a language which renders 
it best adapted to music, and is not that method, 
which brings out the best sounds in the most har- 
monious the best method? It is not a fact 
that those vowel sounds are the same in all languages. 
O, one of the best musical letters, is entirely different 


way, 


in Italian’ and English. There is no equivalent in 
English for the Italian 0, and very few equivalents 
for the e, two vowels constantly occurring in almost 
every word. How then can the teachers in the cities 
named, all teach precisely alike, (without they all 
have learned one method) if they teach, particularly, 


their own languages. It is idle to maintain that the 
German, French, English and Italian languages, 


spoken or sung in their national purity, have any 
sort of real similarity in their mode of utterance even 
in the simple vowel sounds. Only the most insane 
national partiality can maintain that a method of 
music which shall enunciate the vowel sounds as they 
are given in the pure German, French, or English 
oratory, is comparable to that which constantly ex- 
ercises the pupilon the sonorous open Italian. What 
method? Is it not simply the manner in which 
musical sounds are uttered? their production from 
that part of the throat best adapted to their effective 
emission ? are certain individual 
sounds common to European tongues, does it prove 
that there is not a vast difference in the prevalence of 
musical sounds ; and is not a sinver’s method very 


1s 


Because there 


much influenced by the greater or less frequency of 
the musical sounds in his language? “ A. W. T.,” 
as TI understand him, means that we need not go to 
Italy for a method of singing, as any good teacher of 
music in any country can, or does teach, just the 
It 
is a common remark, that one sings with a French or 
a German method. What does this mean? It is 
said of fine vocalists. It simply means that the 
singer has infused into the enunciation of the music 
the spirit of a national language, and has employed a 
national idiosyncrasy of voice almost as peculiar as 


same thing, the vowel sounds being all the same. 

















the idiom itself. Now, no one will deny that the 
Italian method is the best for music. It leads the 
singer to produce round, open, sonorous tones, in- 
stead of close, pinched, guttural ones. It is the best 
for those who are about to sing other languages ; for 
the spirit of the open Italian may rule in all those 
places where there is an identity of sound, and where 
peculiar national sounds do not occur. I mean that 
Germans, or French or English, will be better singers 
after they have sindied under the best [talian teachers. 
if their ov:n countrymen teach in the same way as 
Italians, then the same resnlt may occur. But if the 
teacher be purely a teacher of his own national lan- 
gnage, the pupil may suffer from being confined to 
an unmnsical dialect, and his voice may never be 
educated for its best or most musical effects. 

Paris and London may at least be ranked with 
Berlin and Vienna, and the very generally acknowl- 
edged superiority of the Italian vocal school every- 


where cannot be set aside. i. 





Musicat Notation. — Mr. Cornelius Mahoney, 
the teacher of Music in the Institute for the Blind, in 
New York, has invented, says a cotemporary, the 
Scientific American, an entirely new system of nota- 
tion. He has the name of the note cut in the note 
itself, showing white in the black notes and black in 
the white ones, so that at a glance the name of the 
note can be seen. This is more practical and far less 
expensive than the other system. We do not sup- 
pose, however, that either will come into general use. 

Mr. Mahony is also the inventér of embossed 
music for the blind, by which any blind person can 
read the music by tonch, and will net require a 
second person ta read them, as was formerly the 
ease: “thus placing this charming solace and divine 
consoler, sweet melody, within the reach of that class 
who need it most —the blind.” It is much to have 
done anything toward facilitating the acquisition of 
art; how much more when this is done for the sake 
of those to whom the enjoyment of more than one 
art is almost out of the question. — Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 





. 

St Pavr’s CatnepRAL. — Bishop DeLancey, ina 
recent Ictter from England, thus describes the evening 
service at St. Paul’s Cathedral : 


“Tt was a most impressive service ; more than 
three thousand present, notwithstanding the rain. A 
choir of more than five hundred volunteer singers 
chanted and sung. The sermon was by the Rev. 
Dr. Hook — extemporancous, animated and impres- 
sive, and fixed the attention of the great multitude 
for forty minutes. ‘The voices of the people almost 
overpowered the immense organ. It was a majestic 
sound. Such an amen I never heard. Jt was the 
Falls of Niagara reverberating the praises of God. It 
carried me forward to what St. John says: “A 
voice came out of the Throne, saying, Praise our 
God, all ye*His servants, and ye that fear Him, hoth 
small and great; and I heard as it were, the voice of 
a great multitude, as the voice of many waters, and 
as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia ! 
for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.” 

All about us, so far as we could see or hear, re- 
sponded and sung, but no individual voice, male or 
female, could be distinguished in the overpowering 
and harmonious mass of sound. There were no long 
preludes or interludes by the organ. 

When the hymn after the sermon was finished, all 
bent down and the preacher pronounced the benedic- 
tion, to which the organ, choir and congregation re- 
sponded a most solemn and impressive amen; and 
all was silent as the grave, for private prayer to God 
for his blessing on the service —a silence overpow- 
ering — silence that could be felt. The immense 
flock then quietly dispersed.” 

The London News, speaking of the choir referred 
to in the foregoing extracts, says: *‘ The choir of five 
hundred voices give their services without remunera- 
tion, and are all persons to whom music is simply a 
pleasing recreation. Many of them are in circum- 
stances of ease and affluence, some being members of 
one or the other of the learned professions.” 





Mopvern Composers mm Itary.—The following 
statistics show the relative popularity of the Italian 
composers in their own country : There will be opened 
this season in Italy ninety-three lyric theatres, thirty- 
eight of which give on the opening night one of Verdi's 
operas. In twelve cities, (including Naples, Florence, 
Venice and Trieste,) Zrovatore, is the opening opera ; 















































BECALMED AT SEA, AND PROSPEROUS VOYAGE. 


(MEERES-STILLE UND GLUECKLICHE FAHRT.) 
























































































































































































































Words from GOETHE. CHORUS, FOR MIXED VOICES. L. van BEETHOVEN, Op. 112. 
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in nine it is Traviata; in three Lombard: ; in four 
Ernani; while his other operas of /tivoletto, Nabuco, 
Attila, Aroldo, Due Foscari, Luisa Miller, Joan of Arc 
and Giovanni di Guzman will be produced in different 
towns. Fifteen of the remaining theatres open with 
Donizetti’s works, of which Linda appears to be the 
most popular. Pacini inaugurates the season at four 
theatres, while Rossini—the great Rossini—will be 
heard in only three. Meyerbecr can only be listened 
to at Bologna and Turin, while at the other theatres 
various experimental works of young composers yet 
to fortune and to fame unknown are vo be tried. These 
statistics, however, refer only to the opening night in 
each theatre. 





Musical Correspondence. 


Nortuampton, Mass., Marcn 28.—Do you 
know that you need a correspondent “up in the 
country’ —even as far back in the woods as is 
Northampton? For have we not something that 
even you in Boston cannot boast of —a resident op- 
era company! An opera company, too, the names 
of whose members you will not find ending in 7, ch, 
or ski, as evidence of foreign birth or education, but 
having an unmistakably native look, as you will see 
by glancing at the accompanying programme. We 
do not mean to claim as Northamptonians all the 
great musicians, singers, or musical critics who have, 








at various times, made our village their place of 
ahode. We will say nothing about Jenny Lind, or 
Formes, or the Editor of Dwight’s Journal, for they 
are gone, not without taking, we trust, and leaving, 
we know, pleasant recollections. Have not “ Brown” 
himself and “—t —” sought inspiration beneath our 
umbrageous elms; and didn’t the latter gently snub 
us, in one of his or her (we will not lifteven so much 
as acorner of the veil of mystery in which your New 
York correspondent envelopes him or herself) com- 
munications to the Journal of Music? But stop — 
we are getting farther and farther from our subject, 
and shall be pitched into the waste-basket if we don’t 
come to a focus presently. 

Place aux dames! Here is a paper tucked under my 
portfolio, evidently in a lady’s hand-writing, which 
looks as if it was intended to do me out of the place 
of “own correspondent” to the Journal. Let us be 
magnanimous and forward it, even at the risk of 
having all the honors and emoluments of the post 
transferred to another. Here it is. 

You can doubtless well imagine the appearance of 
this old abiding-place of yours, during this month of 
blue birds, blne noses, and “blues” generally. Na- 
ture is literally washing in her colors, and until she 
brings them out, by and by, with her sunbeam pen- 
cils, I will not hold up her handiwork for your recog- 
nition. But the blossoming time of Art is dependent 
only on human will and ability ; and, in the form of 
Lyrical Drama, it bloomed out beautifully in this 
virgin soil, on Thursday night last, despite a pouring 
rain, fit to drown out any exotic plant, had it not 
been thoroughly naturalized by the zeal of its culti- 
vators. In plain prose, then, 7/ Trovatore, in the 
English version, was brought out at the Town Hall 
last week, by the “ Northampton Amateur Opera 
Company,” with “appropriate scenery and cos- 
tumes,” as the programme truthfully promised. 
From the prima donna to the scene-shifter, the “ tal- 
ent ” was all “native,” and the results satisfactory in 
every department. To Dr. Merxkrns is due the 
credit of having originated and carried out to a suc- 
cessful consummation an undertaking of so much 
magnitude. This gentleman combines with esthetic 
tastes, that Yankee “ faculty,”’ as Mrs. Stowe has it, 
which enables him to make them a benefit to his 
friends. The singing was excellent ; Mrs. MEEKINS’ 
pure, flexible, ‘and high soprano was fully equal to 
the difficulties of Verdi’s music, while her lady-like 
grace won all sympathies. Miss Jutia Sueparp, 
with her rich contralto voice, made the dreary part of 
Azucena more acceptable than it often is on a real 





stage, if the phrase is allowable. This young lady 
had never seen an operatic performance; but her 
tact and intelligence made up for want of experience. 
Mr. Witxram CLARKE looked the Troubadour well, 
while his sweet tenor was particularly effective in the 
‘Serenade ” and the “ Prison Song.” The parts of 
Ferrando and the Count di Luna were well sustained 
by Mr. C. Crarke and Dr. Merexins. The chorus, 
young ladies and gentlemen of this town, sang with 
spirit and precision, and the whole performance went 
off without a single hitch, —careful study and _per- 
fect rehearsals having entirely done away with the 
necessity of a prompter, usually the most conspicuous 
character on such occasions. The orchestra, under 
the direction of Mr. Frrznuen, of Springfield, did 
fairly, although exhibiting a most un-Verdi-ish lack 
of brass, and rather feeling the want of a little more 
help in the string department. 

The town hall was crowded with eager listeners ; 
and, between the acts, the lively stir and hum of an 
audience, usually most seriously inclined, showed the 
appreciation of a new pleasure. It was pleasant to 
see so many people receiving their first impressions 
of an opera in so agreeable a manner. As regurds 
the acting, the good taste of the performers enabled 
them to preserve a happy medium; there was no 
over-doing or exaggeration, and yet the music was 
not allowed to suffer for want of appropriate action 
and expression. 

Another performance is advertised for Thursday 
next, and another crowded house is expected. We 
hope that, encouraged by success, the “ Northampton 
Amateur Opera Company” may give us, next year, 
an opera of more sterling merit than the Trovatore — 
one the performance of which may be musically in- 
structive as well as amusing to actors and andience. 

Besides the opera company, there is a club of clas- 
sie’sts here, who have “ nothing to do with the opera 
establishment on the other side of the way.” There 
are some fine voices belonging to this club, and good 
musical taste and education. They gave a concert 
last summer, and performed, among other things, 
Mendelssohn’s “ Hear my Prayer,” which you have 
printed in the Journal. Mrs. Dexano is the prima 
donna of this institution. 





Hartrorp, Cony., Marcu 28.— The “ BEET- 
HOVEN Socrety has given a second concert since I 
last wrote, which was in some respects better than 
the first; although the church was not so well filled, 
in fact, quite thinly attended, — which may account 
in a degree for the lack of enthusiasm which was no- 
ticeable in some of the pieces. Mrs. SrricKLAND 
greatly disappointed her friends in not being able to 
be present through illness; although some of her 
solos were most admirably sung by Mrs. Preston, 
(Clare Hoyt,) who also sustained her well-earned 
reputation in that beautiful piece of inspiration of 
Mendelssohn, — “ Hear my prayer,’ lately published 
in “ Dwight,” —the whole of it, choruses and all, 
being splendidly performed. Nor must I forget to 
give due praise to Mr. Man er for his violin accom- 
pinament to the first solo — so full of expression and 
artistic finish. Mr. Wanper acquitted himself on 
this occasion in a most satisfactory manner in his 
tenor solo, ‘ Cujus Animam,” though somewhat 
poorly sustained in the accompaniment. Mr. Fotry 
sung much better than he did before. 

The society are now at work upon Haydn’s “ Pas- 
sion,” or the “ Seven last words upon the Cross,” 
which they intend to perform sometime during Lent. 

Last evening I had the pleasure of listening to a 
portien of “ Stradella,” performed by a German As- 
sociation in this city, which was highly creditable, -- 
with stage scenery, full costumes, &c. The accom- 
paniments, to be sure, were played upon a piano-forte, 
but the acting and singing of those who took part, 
were worthy of high commendation. The “ Prayer 
of Stradella” was beautifully sung, as were the 
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other solos, trios, &c. I trust this is a germ of a 
fuller cast, and that bye and bye we shall have ope- 
ras of our own, on a large scale. 

In a late number of your paper I read something 
from the “London Atheneum” of the character of 
Mendelssohn, which has prompted me to give you 
the following anecdote, that I heard through a third 
person, while in Germany, and which, I believe, has 
never before appeared in print. 

During Mendelssohn’s sojourn in London he was 
invited by the Queen and Prince Albert to a matinée 
at Buckingham Palace — or rather an informal, pri- 
vate téte-a-téte, where all court ceremony was to be 
thrown aside, and where he was to mect them on full, 
social equality. Of course, Mendelssohn accepted 
the flattering invitation, and was duly received with 
the warmest expressions of respect and appreciation 
by his royal hosts. The hours were pleasantly 
passed in free conversation upon various musical 
the listening to one and another’s per- 
formances or illustrations upon the piano-forte, — 
Mendelssohn, with his exquisitely shaped hand and 
long, tapering fingers, charming his attentive hearers 
by his wonderful improvisations, — now relieved by 
some quiet aria from Her Majesty ; and then again 
by one or two modest morceaur, by the Prince, who, 


topics, and in 


| as may be well known, is a finished performer and 


composer. Thus did these three distinguished per- 
sons, shut out from the rest of the world, enjoy them- 
selves —influenced, by the charm of Music, to a 
general level with one another, — (excepting that the 
one loomed far up above the two by his. mighty 
genius —leaving royalty at his feet, and actually 
forcing it to acknowledge its inferiority in compari- 
son with him,) — until the tine came for his depar- 
tnre ; when the noble Queen, with a soul running 
over with delight and admiration, begged of Mendels- 
sohn that he should state some fuvor or gift which 
she might bestow upon him,——some high order, 
perhaps ; or, it may have been, her royal patronage 
to some concert which he might propose to give ; or 
more than this, her signet-ring ; or anything, where- 
by she could show to himself and the world the deep 
reverence she possessed for his lofty genius and his 
art! What a glittering opportunity for a man, thirst- 
ing for worldly renown, to grasp! Not so with 
Mendelssohn; but turning to the Queen, with that 
gentleness of manner, which ever characterized the 
beloved musician, he said: — ‘“ May it please your 
Mijesty, there is one request that I would make, 
which, if granted, will be all that I can ask!” Of 
course he was eagerly besought by the Queen to 
name it. “That I may be allowed to enter the nur- 
sery!” was the simple and touching reply of Men- 
delssohn! One may well imagine the surprise of the 
royal mother as she heard this innocent and un- 
looked-for wish, — which must have filled her with 
deeper admiration for the great man than ever! 
Most gladly did she accede to his desire; and there, 
for an hour, with England’s gracious sovereign and 
her “lord ” for an audience, did the immortal com- 
poser of “ Elijah,” in child-like simplicity, fondle 
and play with those dear children to his heart’s 


content ! H. 


Cincinnati, Marcn 17. — The concert given by 
the Cecilia Socicty on the 3d inst. merits a report 
from a more experienced and critical pen than my 
own ; an Italian proverb says, ““ When roses can not 
be had, gilliflowers come not amiss” ; and probably 
in the presert case — the production of an original 
oratorio — any report is better than no report. 

On the occasion referred to, the programme pre- 
sented “ Selections from the Oratorio of Pensacola, 
composed by F. L. Rrrrer (director of the Society) 
words by Fanny M. Raymond.” Of the ensemble 


of this work, the connection of parts with the whole, 
it is difficult to speak, as even the selections presented, 
were, in several cases, displaced from their original 
position, to suit the exigencies of the concert. 
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The first chorus, “Spirit of beauty,” with its fre’ 
quently original modulations, and boldly conducied 
fugue, formed an excelleat introduction. The so- 
prano arioso, “Come, maidens,” a graceful and ele- 
gant melody, was followed by a chorus for women’s 
voices alone, somewhat colorless and characterless, 
but throwing into bold relief the tenor solo and cho- 
rus of warriors; the latter, in particular, with its 
spirited melody, and strongly marked rhythm, is full 
of energy and fire. The chorus, ‘‘ Let us dance and 
sing,” is distinguished by a striking and lively melo- 
dy, and some novelty in rhythm; the quartet an- 
dante, which it enframes, adds to it all the charm of 
contrast. 

The soprano aria in the second part is scarcely so 
melodious as the subject requires, but the succeeding 
air for alto, “ Fear not,” is a most successful effort 
in the style familiarly called “sacred.” Far removed 
in its clear melody from the milk-and-water of the 
sentimental-religious school, rich in harmony, not de- 
void of originality in its modulations, and permeated 
with the warmth of courageous faith, this is a truly 
admirable piece of writing. The duet for alto and 
baritone is also highly effective. The chorus “ Our 
faith is shaken,” is a fine conception, finely carried 
out. 

The recitatives throuchout, are remarkable for 
grace and expression; Mr. Ritter has attained, in this 
diffienlt province of composition, a decided success. 

Of three ballads, introduced between the parts, and 
hv the same composer, ene elaims remark, “ £/fen- 
liebe.” from its beauty. The fairy lightness of the 
opening and concludiug movements, the dramatic 
force of the middle movement (in B minor), and the 
perfect fitness of the whole to Griin’s charming 
words, combine to render this song a “gem of purest 
ray serene.” 

As for “ Pensacola,” it is to be honed that this ora- 
torio will be produced entire, with all the accessories 
of a complete chorus and orchestra. In the face of 
those obstacles that oppose the conscientious compo- 
ser,—and “ ont west” more inevitably than elsewhere 
on this continent—misappreciation and timidity in 
the expression of opinion on the part of the public, 
deficiency of competent criticism, &c., he who has 
enthusiasm enough (even setting aside the question 
of talent), to conceive, work ont, and present a work 
of this kind, deserves,—and it is to be hoped Mr. 
Ritter will receive-—the svmpathy of his fellow- 
artists, and the support of his fellow-citizens. 

gs: 

New York, Marcu 27. — The Philharmonic con- 
cert last Saturday offered us two novelties ; namely, 
anew native Symphony, and a new pianist. The 
former was the composition of Mr. Geo. F. Bristow, 
and was a vast improvement upon his former work of 
like character, which the Philharmonic Society played 
a few years ago. The instrumentation is uncom- 
monly fine, and though there is still some tendency 
to dance-measure in the themes, some of them are 
beautiful. I was most pleased with the Scherzo and 
the Andante, or Notturno, as the composer calls it. 
The former, particularly, is exceedingly fresh and 
lively, and finely worked up. The motif of the first 
part, it is true, partakes somewhat of the nature of a 
polka and a jig, but the melody of the Trio is lovely 
and flowing and caressing enough to reconcile me to 
anything. This movement was encored, and at the 
end, the composer was called forth with vehement ap- 
plause. His work has the happy quality of being 
popular enough to please the multitude, and yet pos- 
sessing sufficient depth and intrinsic worth to preserve 
it from being trivial. The programme gave us what 
seemed intended for an analysis of this Symphony in 
the shape of poetic mottos to each part, but I must 
confess that I could neither find any connection of 
ideas between them, nor discover their interpretation 
in the music, so I preferred to listen to the latter only 
for itself. 

Beethoven’s glorious “ Leonora,” and the Overture 
to the “Vampyre” by Marschner (a well instrumented 
but commonplace affair) were the remaining orches- 
tral pieces; and were played, as was also the Sym- 
phony, exceedingly well. Mr. Pattie Marer sang 





the bass song from “ Jessonda,” Der Kriegeslust erge- 
ben, which is always welcome, and a rather sentimen- 
tal sing-song of Lachner, which was, however, en- 
cored. Mr. Mayer was evidently laboring under a 
cold, and did not let out his fine yoice to its ful 
power ; a rare case with this artist. 

Like children, with their cakes and sweetmeats, I 
have left the best to the last; and must now tell you 
of the young pianist who has taken the New York 
public by storm, and proved the fallacy of the asser- 
tion, that the latter will not appreciate any artist who 
has not been vigorously puffed previous to his début. 
Mr. S. B. Mirts arrived in this country about six 
or cight weeks ago, direct from the Conservatory at 
Leipzig, where, though an Englishman, he has re- 
ceived his musical education. You observe, there- 
fore, that, one of these days, when he has achieved a 
world-wide reputation, as he must, America, and par- 
ticularly we New Yorkers, will have the satisfaction 
of feeling that he laid the foundation for it among us. 
He is but twenty-one years old, yet he surpasses even 
the greatest pianists we have had in this country. 
His execution, his precision, are wonderful ; his 
touch indescribably beautiful, and, without the slight- 
est apparent effort, he displays a degree of force 
which I have rarely heard equalled. These however, 
are all mechanical qualities ; perfect as he is in these, 
they are nothing to the higher worth which pervades 
his performance. His conception of the music he 
plays, his rare power of bringing out all the chief 
points of interest and beauty, his artistic truthfulness 
—taking nothing from, nor adding anything to the 
meaning of the composer, giving every note its full 
value and vocal beauty, (for he does make the piano 
ring) —all these combine to impress you with the 
conviction that you are listening to an artist in the 
highest sense of the word. 

His very choice of his chief piece showed this too; 
it was Schumann’s Concerto in A minor, op. 54— 
a composition not at all calculated to please the 
general public, but one that delights all true lovers of 
music. It offers no opportunity for display — yet 
such was the exquisite beauty of his rendering, that 
the whole audience were completely carried away. 
He made every one fee! what he was plaving; he did 
not astonish in the least, but he imbued the listener 
with a feeling of serene satisfaction. In his next 
piece, however, he did astonish every one. It was a 
Paraphrase, by Liszt, of the Wedding March and 
Fairy Dance, from “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
which required, like many of the great master’s simi- 
lar transcriptions, an almost unheard-of facility 
of execution. I never heard anything like it. 
This reproduction of the violin passage in the fairy 
dance, (the same which occurs in the begining of the 
Overture) was truly amazing. Such rapidity o 
fingering is almost incredible. So, too, were his oc- 
tave passages, and a trill, in ninths, at the end of the 
march. This performance drew down a tempest of 
applause, never before equalled at one of these con- 
certs ; in answer to a vehement encore, he gave us, 
most exquisitely, Chopin’s grand Polonaise. 
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Music i Tas Numper.— We commence to-day a piece of 
rare interest, for chorus of mixed voices, by BrETHovEN, one 
of his later works, compesed to a little poem of Goethe's called 
** Meeres-Stille und Gl: e'tiche Fahrt,” (Beca'med at Sea, and 
Prosperous Voyage). Mendelssohn wrote a descriptive Overture 
on the same subject. The chorus will occupy about sixteen 
pages. and is in two parts. The first portrays a calm at sea — 
a slow, mysterious movement, which must be exceedingly im- 
pressive. Then the winds rise, the tempo changes, and on 
bounds the good ship before the breeze, and the whole ends 
with the cheerful cry of Land ! 














The Beethoven Commemoration. 
Mr. ZeERRAuN’sS noble efforts were rewarded last 
Saturday evening with an almost unqualified success. 
As a whole this last of his series of Philharmonic 





Concerts was one of the most admirable and well ap- 
preciated events that have ever yet occurred here in 
our corner of the world of Art. The Music Hall 
was filled to overflowing, with the most eager, well- 
behave l, attentive audience. There is a high moral 
significanee, a touching beauty in the very spectacle 
of such a crowd, so listening, with such interest, for 
nearly three hours to music purely and entirely of the 
loftiest kind, the kind that taxes the attention to the 
utmost. The enthusiasm with which the whole had 
been prepared was evident, not only in the fine mood 
and temper of the orchestra, chorus and conductor, 
but in the tasteful and fond reverence with which 
Crawford’s statue of the Master had been decorated, 
(for which, we understand, we are indebted chiefly to 
the skill of Mr. Rotn). Relieved upon a back- 
ground of well arranged dark drapery, depending 
from a golden lyre, Beethoven stood, the score of the 
finished Choral Symphony in hand, his grand head 
laurel-crowned, embowered in evergreen brightened 
w't artificial roses, and with a whole garden of superb 
lilies and other live flowers at his feet. The conduc- 
tor’s desk, too, was wreathed with floral honors; and 
when the stage was filled with the orchestra of fifty 
in front of the statue, the solo singers in front of 
them, and the Handel and Haydn chorus singers ri- 
sing to the wall on either side, it was a sight to raise 
high expectation. 

This was not disappointed in the music — not if 
we truly canght the tone of the great mass of the 
audience — sceptics of course there were, and indi- 
viduals deaf to higher harmonies — deaf in the in- 
ward sense as was Beethoven in the outward — or of 
that hopelessly small critical kind of smartness, who 
take more notice of a few defective details in the ren- 
dering, than of the whole scope and tendency and 
spirit of a great work — (see newspapers, where 
these speak for themselves and a few besides) — but 
if ever the average intelligence of a great audience 
was interested and delighted to the end, in Boston, by 
a great connected musical work, tliat thing was real- 
ized on Saturday evening. 

The only serious drawback occurred in the first 
and least part of the programme. The “ Egmont ” 
music was in itself exquisite; but Mrs. Barrow’s 
reading of scenes from the play was anything but 
satisfactory. It was coarse, inflated, over-loud, and 
after all not clear. Nothing could be in greater con- 
trast than those two interpretations of the “ Egmont” : 
the reader’s, and Beethoven’s, through most delicate, 
refined, profoundly touching and impressive bits of 
thoroughly characteristic music. The overture made 
a great impression, so intense and concentrated is its 
summing up and reproduction of the spirit of the 
play. Clara’s little song: “The drum is resonnd- 
ing,” so very simple, and so wild and sad, (and in 
this true to the whole tone of the tragedy), as well as 
rapturous in praise of her warlike hero lover, was 
charmingly sung by Mrs. Harwoon; there was a 
maidenly treshness in her voice just suited to it. Is 
is easy to dismiss such a song as a small trifle; but 
it has a poetic truth and imaginativeness such as we 
find in some of Shakspeare’s little songs ; and simple 
in the extreme it should be, or it would he false. 
So too, of the other song: Freudvoll and leidvoll, in 
which the shifting major and minor moods of love’s 
unrest chase each other like clouds and sunshine. A 
beautiful song, but the transition on a high note into 
the exulting strain: Gliicklich allein ist die Seele die 
LIEBT (Happy alone is the soul that Loves!) was 
not quite perfect in the rendering. 

The orchestral pieces were nicely rendered. The 
first entr’acte seemed truly to prolong the sad impres- 
son of poor Brackenburg’s unhappy love for Clara, 
in the Andante ; and then in its Al/egro agitato you 
felt the discontent and gloom and terror that hung 
over Brussels before stern Alva’s advent. Simple, 
yet most effective historical tone-painting. The piece 


following the second act, Egmont’s interview with 
Orange, gives utterance to serious warning, and noble 
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sunshiny, free-hearted confidence. It is a warm, rich 
composition. No. 5, after the exquisite scene of Eg- 
mont’s visit to Clara, is delicious; an after-vibration 
of the Freudvoll und leidre!l song rings through it ; 
and then suddenly a majestic quick march, in which 
you hear the bodeful tramp of Alva’s army. No. 6, 

eafter the fourth act, is perhaps the most beautiful of 
all. It is Clara in the street vainly trying to excite 
the people to the rescue of her lover and their hero. 
But how quiet the music! It enters into the sub- 
dued and holier mood of the maiden’s character, 
when in mute despair, relieved by perfect love and 
faith, she goes home resolved to die and meet him in 
a better world. This strain leads, too, naturally into 
that most impressive one suggesting Clara’s death; 
how palpable the stillness of those moments ere the 
light goes out! Egmont’s vision of the goddess of 
Liberty, in his prison, is accompanied with rare vis- 
ionary music, such as only Beethoven might con- 
ceive; and the triumphant closing symphony, re- 
peated from the overture, grandly completes the 
unity of the whole. 

Now of the “Choral Symphony” we shall not 
write an essay, after all that has been said of it be- 
forehand in these columns. Enough that the perfor- 
mance was, as a whole, far more successful than it 
was reasonable under all the cireumstances to antici- 
pate. Mr. Zerrahn had labored, with all the facul- 
ties of soul and body, in the drilling of his orchestra 
to render this great work; and, as he came through 
the task so happily, he must have grown by it; it 
must have added to his stature, moral and artistic. 
It was a victory to strengtheu one through life. ‘The 
or hsstra did their part admirably; to note some 
slight blur in a horn part here, or a trumpet there, 
would be mean criticism, when, as a whole, the com: 
plicated and immensely difficult work came out so 
clear. And more than this, it was played with real 
fervor. The heavenly Adagio won the warmest ap- 
plause of any of the movements; bat you would 
find a strong party equally eager to assert the trans- 
cendent power and beauty of the Allegro and of the 
Scherzo. 

The fourth movement also opeued clearly. The 
basses were eloquent in their grand recicative com- 
plaints and yearnings; and the suggestions of the 
orchestra were unmistakable. The “Joy ”’ tune, so 
plain and simple, yet so pregnant, was hummed over 
by the basses, and played around with fanciful and 
happy humor by the reeds, &c. (like troups of gar- 
landed children frolicing in front of a festival pro- 
cession), and then rung out with all the thrilling en- 
ergy of the whole orchestra, with more and more ex- 
citing iuterest. The difficulty of course came where 
the great point was reached, of human utterance. It 
needed the greatest of basses to strike the magic 
blow at the right moment in that first immensely dif- 
ficult recitative, and so break the back of the vocal 
difficulty once for all, as the double-basses had done 
in the instrumental. Mr. Power succeeded to a de- 
gree highly creditable to himself, if not fully ade- 
quate to the intention of Beethoven. The whole of 
the quartet of solos indeed deserve praise ; their parts 


were extremely difficult, and the complete achieve- 
ment thereof could only be expected of a quartet of 
the Jenny Lind and Formes calibre. Mrs. Har- 
woop, especially, as the leading soprano, won the 
thanks and the respect of true Art-lovers by the seif- 
forgetting spirit with which she made her fine voice 
help towards the complete production of a grand ar- 
tistic whole : much of it she sang admirably, and we 
know not the singer among us who could have come 
through such a trial better or as well. Mr. Apams, 
tenor, and Miss TwIcHELL, contralto, added to their 
reputation with all intelligent and reasonable listen- 
ers. 

To-night the Choral Symphony will be repeated 
for Zerrahn’s benefit. and will be played first. We 
are sure it will sound even better than before, and be 
better understood. The second part will be miscella- 
neous, and will include some fine things, especially 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, which will he played by 
Jucius E1icuserc. For the rest see advertisement. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


The HanpeL and Harpn Society advertise Neukomm’s 
“David” for Sunday evening, in conformity, as they say, ‘-to 
the demands of their patrons and the popular taste of the 
community.” It will serve to take the taste of the Ninth Sym- 
phony out of the mouths of the fastidious critics who may be 
pleased to listen to Beethoven’s grand work on Saturday. 
Senor CassEREs has postponed his concert which was to have 
been given on Saturday, to Monday evening, in order not to 

nterfere with the arrangements of Mr. Zerrahns benefit con- 
cert. Mr. C. R. Apams, having an important post to assume 
in both concerts. 

We were pleasantly surprised yesterday by a call from THEO- 
DORE EIsFeLD, who had just arrived in the barque Azor from 
Fayal. His many friends in New York will rejoice to see him 
again, rescued as he has providentially been from that most 
awful calamity, the burning of the steamer Austria. 

Utiman’s Opera have returned to New York from their South- 
ern tour, minus Piccolomini, who has beer singing in New Or- 
leans under other management. The war of musical criticism 
about the little lady ran so high in that warm-blooded city, 
that it resulted in a duel, in which Mr. Hiriart, musical editor 
of the Delta, fatally wounded Mr. Locquet, a cotton breker. 





Musical Review. 


TUCKERMANN’S COLLECTION OF ENGLISH CATHEDRAL CHANTS; 
including the Gregorian Tones. The whole adapled to the 
Canticles, and Occasional Services of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. Services for the Holy Communion, and the 
Burial of the Dead, and an Easy Morning service in F, con- 
sisting of Te Deum and Benedictus. 

Dr, Tuckerman’s book must be an invaluable collection for 
the churches in which the Protestant Episcopal service, ora 
liturgy in any degree resembling it, is used. For any service 
indeed, of which the chant, that most appropriate and solemn 
of all religious music, makes an important part, this is decid- 
edly the most useful book that has ever fallen under our no- 
tice. Containing as it does 230 chants. the number alone, and 
the variety offered from which to select, recommends this Col- 
lection to a'l choirs obliged to use this kind of music; and 
when it is considered that these chants have been earefully se- 
lected by so accomplished a musician as the compiler of this 
wort, so familiar with the services of our American churches. 
and so fully imbued with the spirit of the English Cathedral 
service, it will be seen that it presents unusual elaims for con- 
sideration. 

An instructive preface precedes the collection. in which the 
Editor makes some explanatory remarks concerning the Cathe- 
dral system of the Church of England, in regard to the accent- 
ing of certain words and syllables in the reciting portion of 
the chant. This does not commend Itself to eur approval, 
and strikes us as purely eonventional and unnatural. The de- 
sirel accent is indicated throughout the book by the use of 
capital letters, thus: 

In his hand are all the Corners | of the | earth 

Let us come before his Presence | &c. 

And his truth endureth from Genz | ration to | &e. 


Beyond the introduction of this apparently arbitrary and 
unreasonable system we find nothing that we would not com- 
mend. The book is admirably printed, with singular distinct- 
ness as ragards the convenience ef both singer ard erganist. 
Besirles the seleeted chants several original compositions by Dr. 
T: ekx-rman are introduce’, whieh are not the least usefu' and 
pleasing of the selections. It closes with an excellent morning 
service in F by the Editor. 








Lonpon. — Vocal Association. At a  concort 
by this association recently, considerable sensation 
was created by the performance of an unpublished 
and hitherto unperformed composition by Mendels- 
sohn. being a part of his unfinished opera of Loreley, 
of which all that has gone to the world by those 
having the Mss. of the great composer in charge, has 
been the finale to the first act. The piece given at the 
performance referred to is an Ave Maria, a soprano 
solo with chorus of females. The admirers of Men- 
delssohn will be interested in the following extracts 
from the London Musical World, giving some account 
of this newly found composition. 

Every one in the habit of frequenting our London 
concerts must be acquainted with the magnificent 
finale to the first act of Loreley, an opera upon which 
Mendelssohn was busily engaged just previous to his 
death; but few except those intimately conversant 
with such matters were awar* that this was by no 
means the only completed numer of the manuscript 
score left by the composer. ‘hat a vast quantity of 





published music remained in the hands of his sur- 
vivors, who withheld it for reasons not easy to ex- 
plain—and among the rest a grand symphony writ- 
ten to commemorate the Reformation—was generally 
known ; but that anything more intended for Lo: eley 
than the finale we have mentioned existed in a per- 
fect state no one suspected. Great, then, must have 
been the surprise of the uninitiated. not merely at 
seeing an “ Ave Maria” from Loreley announced for 
performance by the Vocal Association, but at reading 
the following sentences in the programme of the 
evening :—“ Written for a soprano solo and chorus, 
the exclusive performance of which has been conce- 
ded to the Vocal Association.” ‘“ The whole of the 
Mss. of the ‘ Ave Maria’ has been presented to the 
Vocal Association.” What “the whole of the Mss.”’ 
may signify we shall not stop to inquire; but it may 
be fairly asked upon what grounds music considered 
unfit to engrave should, nevertheless, be found good 
enough for public performance ; and in whom is ves- 
ted the right of “ presenting ” to a particular insti- 
tution copies of works which are not thought worth 
submitting through the accustomed medium of cireu- 
lation to the inspection of the world at large. For- 
tunately, a single hearing of the “ Ave Maria” from 
Toreley is enough to enable any one with musical 
sy npathies to adjudicate upon its merits, since it is 
as simple in construction as it is original, characteris- 
tic, and beautiful. Mendelssohn, indeed, was, per- 
haps, never more happily inspired in any short piece 
that has proceeded from his pen. Although the exe- 
caution was far from perfect, the audience were en- 
raptured, and redemanded the ‘‘ Ave Maria” with 
such unanimity, that Madame Catherine Hayes, to 
whom the solo part had been intrusted, was com- 
pelled to return to the orchestra and go through her 
task again. It this be only the prelude to further re- 
searches in the same direction, no one will regret the 
good fortune of Mr. Benedict and the Vocal Associa- 
thon. 


From a report of the same concert, sent us by an 
occasional and highly esteemed contributor, we ex- 
tract the following :— 


“What a loss to the world of Art that the finale and 
the ‘ Ave Maria’ are all that remain of «a work which, 
judging from these two examples, promised to be one 
of the dramatic masterpieces of the age. The finale, 
indeed, may be ranked among the most brilliant 
achievements of the composer. The ‘Ave Maria,’ 
as it indicates, is simply a hymn to the Virgin, given 
bv a chorus of females with one leading soprano. 
The theme, solemn and exquisitely melodious, is led 
off by the choirs, who sustain it to the end. The 
solo voice then comes in with a new theme—and 
then resumes the first, and the hymn conc!udes. 
Nothing can be more beautiful in feeling and treat- 
ment than this prayer, which breathes the very spirit 
of reposeful devotion. The effect produced on Wed- 
nesday evening was irresistible, and an universal en- 
core procured its repetition.” 


Royrav Encuiisu Opera, Coven GarpDEN.—The 
Pyne and Harrison troupe are singing, at Covent 
Garden, The Daughter of the Regiment, Balfe’s 
Satanella, and his Rose of Castille, and Flotow’s 
Martha. 


Roya Irattan Opera.—Mr. Gye has issued his 
prospectus With one or two exceptions all the fa- 
vorites of last year remain, even Signor Graziani. 
Grisi, for the fourteenth year, and Madame Bosio, 
for the eighth, head the list of sopranos. We miss, 
however, the name of Victoire Balfe. To the so- 
prano list are added two new names—Madame Lotti 
de la Santa, a celebrity, both in Italy and Russia, if 
we are to accredit report, and Mademoiselle Del- 
phine Calderon, from the Teatro Fenice at Venice. 
Signor Debassini, who may be remembered some 
years ago at Her Majesty’s Theatre, is added to the 
barytones, among whom we once more welcome the 
incomparable Ronconi. The name of Signor Luche- 
si appears among the list of tenors, which, in other 
respects, is identical with last year. Madame Nantier 
Didiée, despite the reports concerning her engage- 
ment at the Grand-Opéra of Paris, retains her po- 
sition as contralto. The novelties announced are 
Mercadante’s 7/1 Giuramento ; Rossini’s Gazza Ladra 
—a welcome resuscitation after nine years’ slumber ; 
and Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, the new opera about to be 
produced at the Opéra-Comique, Paris, to which is 
annexed a proviso, that the opera is to he really pro- 
duced at the expected time. That Mr. Gye fully in- 
tends to bring out Dinorah, may be gathered from 
the fact that M. Meyerbeer will come to London to 
superintend the reheorcale, The theatre is to open 
on § aturday, April the 2nd. 
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Crrstat Pavace.—At the last Saturday Concert, 
Mendelssohn’s music to the Gdipus of Sonhocles, 
was performed for the first time, under the direction 
of Mr. Manns. 

Tortn.—Letters from Turin record the sixth 
appearance of the young English prima donna, 
Madlle. Victoire Balfe, at the Teatro-Reggio, as 
Amina in Za Sonnambula. The house has been 
crowded every night, and the enthusiasm of the Ital- 
ians has heen raised to such a pitch that the danghter 
of our popular ¢omposer has been called before the 
curtain seven times everv evening. While she is 
singing not a whisper is heard, a rather unusual cir- 
cumstance in the theatres of Italy. 

Amsterpam.—Herr Reichardt has been singing 
at the Opera House, with great snecess, in the Bar- 
biere, Sonnambula, Lucrezra Borgia, &e. At a-on- 
cert of the “ Felix Meritis”’ Society, he was also 
most favorably received. Herr Alfred Jaell (piano), 
and M. Sighicelli (violin), played on the same occa- 
sion. 





en men “aa a SE 
Foreiqn Correspondence. 
Berwin, Fes. 26.— Concerts, Pianists, Violinists, 
and Singers. I cannot attend them all, I have not 
time, hardly disposition thereto. At all events, I 
have no inclination to give time to hearing and wri” 


ting about young candidates for fame, and in addition 
thereto, money which I can use far more to my own, 





and, | hope, your advantage. 

When however the Stern Singing Society, or the 
Sing Akademie, gives a great vocal work, or when 
the Dom chor gives a selection from old masters, the 
Here, one gets his pennyworth, for 
I have 


case is different. 
he can learn something as well as enjoy. 
urged others here to write vou, but they seem to 
think it is my business, and I cannot prevail. Of 
late [ have seldom seen the inside of the opera house, 
Don Juan called me out not long since. Did I write 
how one of the Vienna wigglevoiced women trembled 
and shook all through the part, until I was nearly 
raving distracted ? Twas shocking. But as a whole, 
how glorious it was! 

Americans who come to Berlin, must not let a 
Dom chor concert pass. Remember this. At their 
last concert, they gave us ‘Sanctus,’ by Palestrina ; 
‘ Miserere ’ for men’s voices, Orlando Lasso ; ‘ Cruci- 
fixus ’ in 8 parts, Lotti; ‘ Ave Maria,’ by Arcadelt ; 
‘ Kyrie,’ by Hans Leo Hassler; ‘ Choral arranged by 
Praetonius, Motett, Henrich Schiitz ; chorus by Otto 
Nicolai, All but the last as you see old catholic and 
protestant composers. A sonata, op. 53 Beethoven, 
and an Adagio and Gigue by Mozart, were the piano- 
forte pieces. 

As usual, half my thoughts during the perform- 
ance were running upon the question, how to estab- 
lish a choir of this kind among us ? 

You know how music sometimes puts you into a 
dreamy, spiritualized state, in which your thoughts 
go rambling away off, far from the regions of plain 
common sense; and when you come back again to 
earth, you are no more disposed to talk of what you 
have been thinking than you are mornings to follow 
the example of Watts’s sluggard : 

‘* He told me his dreams, &c.” 
And yet I will inflict one of my musical making 
dreams of that evening upon you: 

Well then, I dreamed that the.time had come, 
when in all the academies and high schools where 
boys fit for college, music, real music, was taught by 
competent instructors, so that those who have talent 
for it came to college with a foundation laid. I saw 
in each class at Old Harvard, some twenty or thirty 


ready and delighted to go on into the higher sphere | ‘ 2 
| course there, has been mostly in Berlin. 


of music for men’s voices, and bringing their literary 


culture, their constantly improving taste, to bear, in | : : 
among them a couple of fantasias, a sonata for piano- 


the study and performance of the glorious music of 


the olden time. 
Here, then, I had the men—with young fresh 


tal teacher in the Cambridge schools, just returned 








after a winter in Berlin, where he had made the ac- 
quaintance of Neidhardt, and had had permission to 
attend rchearsals of the Dom chor, all enthusiastic in 
the cause. He was (in my dream) selecting from all 
the schools the best boy singers and instructing them 
in this new — old — music. Once a week there was 
a meeting of the College men cho'r, and the school 
boy choir, together, and bye and bye to everybo1ly’s 
surprise and delight, a concert was announced in the 
Music Hall. T even saw the advertisement. 

“On Saturday evening, such a date, the Harvard 
choir will give a performance of ancient alla capella 
vocal music, &e., &e. 

But Neidhart raps on his music stand, and the 
dream is over. 

Once hearing the great mass in B minor of Bach, 
is not enough. The Sing Akademie gave it on the 
10th of Feb. If the day ef sacred miscellaneous con- 
certs of the Handel and Haydn Society were not over, 
Ishould recommend the practice of some of the num- 
bers for public performance. I am not willing to 
attempt anvthing like a criticism of it, for I am not 
yet fully up to it. I felt its wonderful effects in 
many passages, could see the marvellous science ex- 
hibited, could comprehend why so many here con- 
sider it the greatest effort of the musical art. Still I 
could not feel it as such. One fact in it however, is 
so characteristic of Bach, not contented with giving 
his vocal performers fine parts — distinct obligato 
parts — not mere vocal harmonic accompaniments — 
he adds one or two more in the instruments. The 
work was not given entire however, and in a concert 
room masses are not what they are in the church, 
where each member comes in, in its proper place in 
the ritual. 

Last evening, Feh. 25th, the Stern Society gave the 
This society sings better than the 
The voices are fresher, and Stern is 
I wish some of our 


creation again. 
Sing Akademie. 
a far better director than Grell. 
young musicians would come here and learn to con- 
duct under Stern. The ‘creation’ was superbly 
given. Fran Koster, of the opera, sang the soprano 
of the Inst two parts, superbly. I doubt ever having 
heard it so well given. There is sometimes in the 
upper notes of her voice, a certain unpleasant quality 
— the voice sounds a little worn — but she is such a 
splendid artist, sings with such feeling, expression, 
and absolute certainty, that in oratorio the hearing 
her is one of the greatest pleasures the city affords. 
What a sensation she would make in the Music Hall! 
More than twenty years ago, she was the great 
singer Fraulein Luise Schlegel. 

Why was she not used up years ago? Such voca- 
lists as Viardot Garcia, Sontag, Koster, Lind, learn 
to sing. That is the reason. 

March 1. On the evening of the 27th, Biilow gave 
another concert, at which the Liszt “Ideal” was 
again placed. I was not present, and can therefore 
give no report. 

I see that Mason and his friends have been playing 
a work by Bargiel, which your New York Corres- 
pondent speaks highly of. I am glad to see this, for 
I have known the composer several years. 

Woldemar Bargiel is now about 30 years of age, 
very modest and unassuming, quietly giving instruc- 
tion in music, and working steadily onward in the 
path of the composer. His father was at the head of 
a music school here, conducted on the Logier 
method, which made so much noise thirty years ago. 
The young man had his regular musical education in 
the conservatory at Leipzig, but, since finishing his 
He has 
published quite a number of works for the pianoforte, 


forte and violin, and trio. An overture to a tragedy 
has been played this winter at Leipzig, and Radecke 


5 é : - | is rive i is week in Berlin: it is in press i 
voices, with cultivated tastes, with the due mental | is to give it this ek in tis press in 


culture, for my choir. Then I saw Lincoln, the capi- | 


Leipzig. An octett for bowed instruments was 
placed at Weimar some years since —still manu- 


script. re oe 








Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by O. Ditson & Co. 





Music By MarL.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, * 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distan + will tinathe mode of cc nve ance not only a cone 
venience. ! ut a saving « f expense in obviaining supplies. Books 
ean also be -ent by mm . at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
T iis applies to any dista ct under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the ab ve rates. 


Vocal, with k ano Accompaniment. 


Carrie Lane. Song and Chorus. W. R. Adams. 25 


Pretty and easy. 


The music of the mill. C. W. Glover. 25 
There is a peculiar charm in this song of Glover’s. 
Although he is by no mean. the first one who sings of 
pretty millers maids and the merry sounds of tie busy 
mill, still his strain, simple though it be, has fresh 
charms and taking beauties. 


Calm breathes the night. Quando le sere.) 
Cavatina from “ Louisa Miller.” by Verdi. 
The famous tenor air in this ope> he other } rin- 


© pal airs, duets, &c., are now bens prepared for pub- 
lication. 


( Vade bcn spesso.) 
Salvator Rosn. 


The first of three Canzonets, compos d by the cele- 
brated painter of the seventeenth ecntury. These 
Canzovets are not only fine specimens ef the then 
fashionable style of musical writing. but they wi], 
even at the present day, be esteemed a real treasure 
by lovers of genuine, heartfelt music. 


Roaming and Ranging. 


On the banks of a beautiful river. Wrighton. 


A charming parlor song. 


L. O. Emerson. 


The poem, by the Rev. J. W. Carhart, trex s of a 
touching incident, said tohave taken place at New Or- 
leans, during the last fever season. When the corpse 
of a young man, who had died lonely and a stianger, 
was about to be carried to the grave. 2 lady slipped to 
the cofing®4 pressed her lips to the cold forehead o 
tha young man, saying: ‘** Let me kiss him for his 
mother.”” The music is sweet and appropriate. 


F. Panell. 


Let me kiss him for his mother. 


Our native land, our happy land. 


A patriotic song, vigorous and manly. 


Angels’ Serenade. Trio for female voices. 


Concone. 


One of Concone’s celebrated series of ‘‘ Les Harmo- 
niennes,”’ written and arranged for the use of singing 
These pieces may be sung 
This num- 


classes in female academies. 

by one, or fifty or more voices on a part. 
ber is designated “‘ easy ’’ by the author. 
Instrumental Music. 

Our American Cousin Polka. A, Neumann. 


A series of sparkling polka-strains, excellent for 
dancing. It will prove as amusing as the play, with 
whose name it is coupled. 


The Bird’s Nest. Polka. 
Le Fleur d’Orange. 


Sunny South Polka. 


Julius Staab. 
Mazurka. G. W. Stratton. 
C. Gustavus Fitze. 


Waltz. C. D’ Albert. 


Music for the social ball-room, of medium difficulty. 


The Fairest of the Fair. 


Books. 


Tue Home Metopist. A Collection of Songs 
and Ballads. For the voice only. 


This is a very neat, compact, and attractive volume, 
contairing upwards of sixty of the most popular mel- 
odies of the day. It will be found a desirable acquisi- 
tion to the accoutrements of summer excursionists. 
It is a handbook of favorite songs, from which may be 
had choice entertainments for leisure hours at home 
or abroad, The extremely low price at which it is 
sold, its charming contents and its general appearance 
--- so bijou-like, — will render the Home Melodist a gen- 
eral favorite among all who have music in their souls. 
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